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THE EVOLUTION OF THE SHORT- 
STORY ARTIST. 

Unless a person who is destined to become 

famous as a literary artist is one of the true 

heaven-born, he begins his career, perl aps at 

an early age, 


~ 


by narrating interminable series 
of events. Perhaps he wonders why it is that, 
in his childish attempts, there never seems to 
bean end to hisstory. He has not yet grasped 
the idea of the “short story.” It may be that 
he will not get the true philosophy of that until 
he is taught the principles of narration in col- 
lege, and is required to write “stories of from 


five hundred to a thousand words” perfunc- 


torily. 
But sometime earlier than that, if he pos- 
sesses the real germ, there will have dawned 


upon him a sense of what is good —from a 





terary and artistic point of view — in fiction, 
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and what is bad. A boy of thirteen, who had 
been reading, surreptitiously, a rather wild 
story in a sensational magazine, recently con- 
‘* Mamma, | I should have 


fessed: suppose 


finished it, if it hadn’t been so wretchedly 
written.” A little later he remarked: “ Mamma, 
isn’t it queer that some things are written so 
well, and other things are written so badly? 
Why, you can fee? when you read them whether 
they are done right or not!” 

That discovery, though trite enough when 
reduced to actual expression, marked an epoch 


He 


Just at present heisin the stage, 


in his literary career, whatever it may be. 
was a Critic. 
mentioned before, in which he records long 
sequences of imaginary events, in a ‘total 
but I like to think that I see 


developing a tendency toward the selection of 


recall”’ fashion : 
small units of related matter, and toward the 
keeping of important and unimportant details 
in their proper relation. His style, also, | 
trust, will undergo a process of evolution. 
Already he has a fair mastery of sentence 
structure; his paragraphs, though not devel- 
oped along lines marked out by the most ap- 
proved “theory of the paragraph,”’ are pass- 
able; he instinctively chooses good words; 
and his productions are not conspicuously de- 


Neverthe. 


less, his style, as a whole, is like his vertical 


ficient in spelling or punctuation. 
writing — stiff and precise. He has much hard 
word to do before he will be an artist. 

It may be that this severe and extremely 
accurate style is a necessary and normal stage 
in the growth of a writer. At any rate, the 
habit of care in construction and expression is 
a good foundation for the freer and easier style 
that should come with more mature thought. 
If one could find the time for such an exercise, 
how entertaining it would be to reconstruct 


one’s early “themes,” remodelling sentences 
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and paragraphs, condensing entire composi- 
tions to one-third their original lengths, and 
giving to the doubtless bright ideas their truly 
artistic setting ! 

There are many phases of literary training 
that bear out the analogy to that of the student 
of art. There is the practice in “composition” 
— in the artist’s sense. From the 
interrelated events and characters, some design 
must be chosen and separated, and smoothly 
finished with all threads carefully fastened ; 
and in the working out of this pattern there 
The 
must find these stories everywhere. 
William 


things going on in these places ”; and inevery 


must be movement and balance. student 


Every- 


where, as Morris said, he will “see 


man he will see a motive 


Moreover, the author as truly may go a- 


sketching with his pencil and note-book as any 
other artist. In his drawing, he has a choice 
of the impressionist or the naturalistic style. 
the effect and 


If the former, atmosphere ” 


must be produced by telling strokes : situations 
shown by few details; characters suggested 
rather than elaborately drawn. This needs 


prac tice, 


study of and 


masterpieces, more 


practice. If he select the naturalistic method, 
he needs unceasing practice in detailed de 
scription: he has before him a lifelong course 
in drawing from life— from man and nature. 
It is occasion, 


Flaubert said to his pupil, Guy de Maupassant 


recorded tnat, on a certain 


fabric of 
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‘You see that cab horse across the street; 
there is just one word in the French language 
to describe his attitude. Find it.” 

Finally, behind every form of art there is the 
Idea. It is the writer’s own personal inspira- 
tion: and it is his problem to keep his setting, 
his characters, and his technique in harmony 
with the ultimate perfect representation of that 
Idea. 

\n enthusiastic Japanese artist who lived a 
century ago once wrote of himself: “ From my 
sixth year I hada perfect mania for drawing 
everything | saw. When I had reached my 
fiftieth year I had published a vast quantity of 
drawings, but I was dissatisfied with all that I 
produced At 

g of the 
power and real nature of birds, fish, and plants. 


before my seventieth ar. 


ye 
seventy-three I had some understandin 


\t eighty I hope to have made farther progress, 
ind at ninety to have discovered the ultimate 
foundation of things. In my one-hundredth 
year I shall rise to yet higher spheres unknown, 
and in my one-hundred-and-tenth, every stroke, 
every point, and in fact everything that comes 
from my hand will be alive. Written at the 
ige of seventy-five, by me, Hokusai, the old 
man mad with drawing.” 
So, too, for the artist in fiction, the way is 
long: but, as our teacher, Stevenson, has told 
us, the greatest satisfaction lies not in the 
arriving, but in the journeying. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 


A.E. Clark. 


PAINSTAKING WRITERS. 


The beginner in the craft hardly realizes 
that the masterpieces of literature have been 
wrought laboriously. Many contributors are 
mortally offended when a manuscript is re- 
turned; and if they are questioned, one learns 
that it was something “ just dashed off,’”’ — and 
of course it ought to be printed. 

The men who write both rapidly and well 
can be counted easily. On the other hand, 
some of the master artists have made many 


revisions. Itis said that a young lady, while 


visiting in the household of Mr. Wordsworth, 
tripped down stairs joyfully one morning and 
handed the venerable poet a scrap of paper, 
remarking: “ There, Mr. Wordsworth, I have 
spent three whole hours on those verses.” 
The great man replied: “ Young lady, I have 
spent three weeks on the same number of 
lines.” Voltaire once garrulously said : “* What 


do you think of my Olympie? 1 wrote it in 
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six days.” His friend, who had read the pub- 


lished work, rejoined, with as much good 
sense as wit: ‘ You should not have rested on 
the seventh.” Tennyson re-wrote one of the 
songs in “ Maud” fifty times; Tom Moore 
thought he had done a fine week’s work if 
“Lalla 


Goldsmith is said to have stopped 


he had completed seventy lines of 
Rookh ”; 
the press seven times during the imprinting of 
a single book; “ Two Queens” was revised 
eight times. 

“My books,” said John Stuart Mill, “have 
all been written twice over.” Hume wrote his 


ed | gt 


said Boileau, “I should erase three.” 


history three times over. wrote four 


words,”’ 
Balzac carried his revision far into his printer's 
proofs. Two or three altered sets of proofs 
were nothing to him; of “ Pierette’’ no fewer 
than twenty-six were taken. Frequently whole 
chapters were so changed in proofs that they 
were practically written anew. 

Stevenson that he once worked 


Says two 


days on a single page and afterward felt that 
he should have worked three days on it. Some 
parts of Green’s “ Making of England” were 
written thrice, others five times. It was said 
of one of Longfellow’s poems that it was writ- 
ten in five weeks, but that the poet spent six 
months in correcting it and cutting it down. 
Emerson wrote with great care, and would not 
only revise his manuscript carefully but fre- 
quently rewrite the article upon the proof- 
sheets. La Rochefoucauld rewrote many of 
his maxims more than thirty times. 

Examples are numerous; in fact, hard work 
alone generally guarantees an author immor 
No writer should be content with pro 


ducing something merely fit to print; but his 


tality. 


endeavor should be to finish work worthy of 


reprint. It is possible, moreover, for one to 


become his best critic, if his taste is only culti- 
vated rightly. 
H. Adelbert White 


Mipp.Letown, Conn 


EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS. 


XXVIII.—By THE EDITOR OF THE Holiday 
Magazine. 

It is the intention of the Holiday Magazine 
to provide healthy literature that will stimulate 
the mind of the child to thought; to encourage’ 
the love of country, order, charity and bravery ; 
and to cul- 
tivate in every child the desire for good litera- 
ture. We aim at the child from eight to ten 


to suggest the good in everything; 


years old, but interest children from five to 
fourteen. 

We are particularly in search of very short 
articles of an entertaining nature, with a geo- 
graphical or historical interest; bits of natural 
science; “howto make” zew or popular toys, 
devices or useful appliances; short true stories 
of animals or children. These should be from 
two to eight hundred words in length. 

Historical and true stories of to-day must be 


uplifting but not “religious,” and should con 
tain fewer than 2,000 words, preferably 1,2 
Fairy stories are considered. 


All material submitted should be carefully 
polished, and writers are asked to bear in mind 
the fact that a juvenile story requires more 
care than any other, that it must be as true to 
fact as possible, and that it must be well “ pol- 
ished.” 


Short, serious poems are desired, especially 
if suited to recitation. 

As the price of the Holiday Magazine is 
only fifty cents a year, we have a wide public 
to appeal to, and hence we do not aim for the 
interest of the “very rich” or the “very poor,” 
but rather for the support of the great middle 
class—a connecting link between the school 


and the home. Katharine N. Birdsall. 
New York, N. Y. 
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1g 
ae eal Le — 
iort, practical articies on to 
with literary work are always 

WRITER 


to join in making it a med 


Readers of the 


magazi 


and to contribute to it any 


The 


are always open for any one w 


occur to them. pages 


helpful and practical to sa 
be closely condensed ;: the 
1,000 words. 

* “ 


To the choice examples of mixed metaphor 
is now added this interesting quotation from a 
“May 


the sea 


Kansas | 


wedding notice in a paper: 
their automobile glide smoothly over 
of life, and no stumbling blocks interrupt thei: 


bark.” 


ductory paragraph of a letter written after the 


Another example is found in the intro 


death of a prominentf{clergy man’in, Boston : 
<a 

Again the axe has been laid to the root ofjthe tree, not of a 
oisome shrub or of one that cumbereth the ground, but a tall, 
choice cedar of Lebanon has fallen, which we fondly hoped 
would have been spared for many years to come. But an all- 
se Providence,’to whose inscrutable ways we must all bow 


is now transplanted it to the everlasting hills. 


Imagine an all-wise Providence laying an axe 


g 
to the root of a tall cedar of Lebanon to trans- 
plant it to the everlasting hills! 


‘ " 

Although good spelling is no longer fash- 
onable, and success in business life may be 
ittained without it, as many of our millionaires 
shown, writers cannot afford to 
to 


ave neglect 


what them is a most important matter. 


Errors in spelling in a manuscript inevitably 


~ 


ce readers and editors against it, since 


give to it an appearance of illiteracy 


must be much to the disadvantage of 


author. The ability to spell correctly is 


t, as many bad spellers are only too 


, —— 
willing to believe. 


Bad spelling is the result 


of careless and inaccurate 


observation, 


that 


and 


tors and publishers have learned no 


one who is acareless and inaccurate observe: 


a successful writer. Slovenly manu 


ript, generally speaking, is almost nevet 


good manuscript, and it is the common expe 


rience of editors that the manuscript of good 
srs is generally well prepared, with 


much 


ittention to detail, and that they may usually 


ass by carelessly-written manuscripts without 


losing much. 


~ 


ar ol! 


’ . 


Modern elementary education is 

tory in many ways, but in no respect more so 
than in the matter of orthography. It is 
widely known that a painfully large percentage 
of grammar and high school graduates cannot 
spell correctly even common words, and the 
teachers of English in the colleges complain 
constantly because the students whom they 
have to teach show such ignorance in this re- 
gard. In the old days, when Webster’s spell- 
ing-book was one of the well-thumbed text- 
books in the common schools, when spelling 
matches stirred up boys and girls to healthful 
rivalry, when good spelling was honorable and 


bad spelling a disgrace, there was little pre- 
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tence that good spelling is a gift. Pupils then 
were taught to study the forms of words, to 
look at them carefully as they read, to impress 
on their minds an image of each word which 
they could reproduce mentally at will, and in 
consequence bad spelling was the exception 
rather than the rule. Nowadays there are so 
many fads in the schools, a little attention is 
given so many different things, that there is 
no time to ground the boys and girls thor- 
oughly in the essentials, and in consequence 
we have an annual crop of half-educated grad- 
uates. The children hurry over what they 
read without giving to each letter of each word 
its proper value, and when they come to write 
they find that they have no accurate mental 
image of even common words. 


* 


* * 


Writers who are deficient in this respect, in 
consequence of insufficient drill and training 
in the schools, can correct their faults by care- 
ful observation as they read, and it wi 


them well to give themselves this discipline. 


Accurate observation is the first essential for 
good writing, and editors are justified in the 
conclusion that if a writer is not a sufficiently 
accurate observer to be able to spell correctly, 
his observations of nature, of life, of human 
haracter are likewise careless and inaccurate. 
The exceptions to the rule are so few that a 
manuscript marred by misspellings may in 

ne cases out of ten be safely rejected with- 
out reading more than the first page. 


* 
» . 


Careless preparation of manuscripts gener- 
ally is greatly to the disadvantage of the author, 


for a very practical reason that no writer 


should be blind enough to overlook. Before 
any manuscript can be given to the printer 
it must be made ‘perfect copy,” clear and 
with 


distinct, all the punctuation marks in 


proper place, with misspellings corrected, 


with the paragraphs indicated properly, so 
that the compositor can put it in type without 
unnecessary loss of time. Some writers have 
the foolish idea that in making manuscript 
such thingsare of noimportance. ‘ The proof- 
reader will fix it,” they say to themselves. 


“Tt will come out all right in print.” They 


ought to know that the manuscript has to be 
made perfect long before the proof-reader 
sees it, and that if the busy editor does not see 
fit to do the perfecting work that the writer 
should do for himself, the manuscript will 
never come out in print at all. This is par- 
ticularly true in these days of linotypes and 
monotypes, when composition in the printing- 
office is largely done on high-priced machines, 
bought to save precious time and absolutely 
demanding perfect Master printers 
cannot afford to have the operators of these 


copy. 


costly time-saving machines stop to puzzle out 
poor copy, correct misspellings, or decide the 
place of punctuation marks. The copy must 
be right in all respects before it goes to the 
compositor, or all the time-saving advantage of 


the does not 


machines is lost. If the writer 
make his copy right, the editor must do so, 
and a writer does not need much perspicacity 
to see that a busy editor is hardly likely to 
buy a manuscript on which he will have to do 
inuch independent work when he has before 
him other manuscripts of equal literary merit 
and technically right. 
« *%, 

The conclusion is that the writer who does 
not think it worth while to learn how to spel! 
or to prepare his manuscripts properly will 
never win success. Attention to detail is im- 
life. 
more important than in the business of writing 


for the press. 


portant in all business 


Nowhere is it 


QUERIES. 


[ Questions relating to literary work or literary toy 
> answered inthis department. Questions must be b 
of general interest Questions on general topics sh 
directed elsewhere. } 


the list of 
made by 


was 
once 


What 


ten “indispensable 
books ’ 


Charles A. Dana? 
S. P. 

[ Mr. list comprised the Bible, 
Shakspere, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, Ban- 
croft’s “‘ History of the United States,” Irving’s 
“Life of Washington,” Franklin’s 
ography, Channing’s 


Dana’s 


Autobi- 


“Essay on Napoleon 
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“Decline a 


Tarbell’ 


Bon iparte,”’ Gibbon’s 


the Romin Empire,” and 
Life of Lincoln.”’ — w. H. H. 
WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


‘“ Mrs. 


printed in 


Bas- 


Winifred Arnold’s monologue, 


sett’s Squash Pie,” which was 


Everybody's Magazine for October, is based 


on an actual occurrence, and Miss Arnold is 


> + 1 + 
Bassett sketches, 


Mrs. 


in response to requests trom several editors 


at work on a series of 


and publishers. 


She is now a teacl 
Mary’s School, Garden C 
her life 


M. ¢ 


has lived most of 
s a graduate of the B. 
of Fall River, where for 
editor of the high school 
She graduated from 
yrian and winner of t 
best work during th 
to Vassar, where 
pil and commen 
luate fellowship in 
and membership in the PI 
While in llege, she 
M fceé d y 


poems, 


wrote fol 
and the Vassavrian, at 


‘Vassar Verse,” and act 
spondent forthe New York Mail a 


Since her graduation she has 
and has written only occasio1 
without signature — most of 

humorous sketches and articles 


Rex Elling Beach, whose 
the 


printed in A/cClure’s Magazine for 


wood 


Driver and Garrulou 


and who has a story, “! 


Peters, Pirate,’ in the December number 


Red Book, is a 


writing field, having been writing for less than 


} +} 
the new-comer in the story- 


a year. Although he was born in Michigan, he 


was brought up and educated in Florida, leav- 


ae 


ing college to enter a law course at the Chicag« 


College of Law and Kent College of Law, 


Chicago. While in college he was active in 


athletics, foot ball, aquatics, and track athletics. 
In 1897 he went west and joined the early rush 
for the Klondike, spending five years mining 


and prospecting in Alaska. In the winter of 


actively en 


1899-1900 he made one of the first mid-winter 
trips with a dog-team from Seattle to Nome, 
and explored a considerable portion of the 
Behring Sea coast from the Aleutian Islands 
north to the Arctic Ocean. The stories run- 
ning in M/cClure’s Magazine will be published 
n book form when the series is finished. In 
addition Mr. Beach has had stories in Pearson's 
Magazine, the Red Book, and other publica- 


; 


tions. His home is in Chicago, where he is 


gaged in business, which leaves him 
little time for writing. 

Willard 
enuous Courtship,” appeared in the Novem- 
McClure’s Magazine, 


Ill., and died of 


] obert Fowler, whose story, nade 


ssue ol was bor: 


ay 5, 1869, in Blandinsville, 


onsumption December 21, 1got, in Colorado 


Springs. He had for a number of years fol 


lowed the dramatic profession, playing in 


Shakespearean and other réles, but in 1897 he 
New York, and from that time until 


devoted himself to writing. Dur- 


came to 


th } 


leath he 
ng those four years his stories appeared in th 
National Magazine and the Puritan, and some 


longer stories are now being prepared for pub- 


ation. His verse was distinguished both for 


originality of thought and freedom of form, 


ind some critics considered it unique among 


The New 


7own and Country. and 


American verse of to-day. York 


Home Fournal, now 
the Conservator, of 


Philadelphia, publishe: 


S| ( 


imens of his verse which attracted the at 


tention of connoisseurs. One of his:western 
poems, “* The Storm,” appeared in the form of 
Blue Sky 


Press, of Chicago, and another, * Dream-Rest,”’ 


a booklet, under the imprint of the 


was brought out in similar form by the now 
defunct Alwil Shop, of Ridgewood, N. J. This 
latter poem was very favorably commented 
the veteran Edmund 


upon by poet-critic, 


Clarence Stedman. A volume of Mr. Fowler’s 


western poems and another of a singularly 


~ 


satirical character will soon be brought out. 


‘Jean D. Hallowell,” whose audacious story, 
“ The Girl with the Banjo,” appeared in Lzppzn- 
cott’s Magazine for November, is the pen-name 
of the daughter of a prominent clergyman, 
whose family have been known in literature for 
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many years, her grandfather having been a 
famous author, and her uncle now being a 
noted clergyman, writer, and editor. It may 
be interesting to add that the name “ Jean D. 
Hallowell ”’ will not be used again, as a woman 
in Philadelphia having the same name wrote 
to the author through her lawyer, complaining 
that the use of that pseudonym was injuring 
her Miss 


signed 


chances as a writer. Hallowell’s 


work, will be hereafter 
Hallowell.” 
her, published both under her own name and 
under pseudonyms, have appeared in Harfer’s 
Magazine, the Century, the Outlook, the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, the Smart Set, Life, 
and Zown Topics —a list of periodicals that 
She 


teacher in a large normal school, and it might 


therefore, 


‘“* Eleanor Contributions from 


illustrates her versatility. herself is a 
be added that neither her family nor her fellow 
teachers have much knowledge of her writing. 

“ Blanche Trennor Heath,” the name signed 
to the poem, “ Opportunity,” in the November 
Lippincott’s, is the pen-name of Florence War- 
ner Dinsmore, and is derived from names in 
New 
York in 1874, and removed to Chicago in early 
childhood. 


her family. Miss Dinsmore was born in 


She has since resided in several 
other cities. Upon the completion of her 
studies she devoted a year or two to the pursuit 
of music, for which she had a strong natural 
bent, but by the advice of friends, who had 
rea some of her printed articles, written in 
occasional leisure moments, she was induced 
Since 


and 


to choose literature for a profession. 
then she has done syndicate work, has 
contributed a great variety of stories and poems 
in different veins to numerous leading maga- 
zines. Much accepted matter is now in the 
hands of various editors of high-grade maga- 


zines, awaiting publication. 


Ashton Hilliers, author of the story, ‘ Oving- 
dean’s Little House,” in A/cClure’s Magazine 
for September, is an Englishman, and his ear- 
liest recollections, he says, “‘are of the rattling 
casements of an old, old house in a second-rate 
street in a small East-country port. The ships 
were a childish passion, the smell of them, their 
hairy hawsers, their network of rigging against 
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the moving clouds, the dusty caverns of their 
holds.” After four years at a private school, the 
boy entered one of the lesser public schools, 
where the Literary Society did something for 


his development. Then came some years of 


business, with evenings spent in a great library. 


Not until middle age was there any thought of 
publishing. Said an elderly woman of the 
world: “ Why don’t you print that? It is good 
enough.” And it seemg that she was right. 

Herbert Lawrence Stone, whose story, “ The 


Reckoning,” appeared in Short Stories for 
November, is a railroad man, being in the 
financial department of the New York Central 
and Hudson River railroad. He is now pre- 
paring an article on the recent developments 
Mr. 


fond of the sea, and has made several long sea 


in modern railroad operation. Stone is 
voyages, both in steamships and in sailing 
vessels. On one of these voyages, from pure 
love of the sea, he served before the mast. 
Most of his writing has been confined to short 
stories, chiefly of the sea. Several of these 
stories have appeared in the Argosy and in 
Short Stories,and both these magazines wil 
bring out other stories of his in the near 
future. 

Anne Warner, author of the story, ‘ The 
Marrying of Susan Clegg,” in the Century for 
November, says in response toa request for 
information regarding her literary work, that 
she might apply Susan Clegg’s speech to her 
self and say that she decided to be an author, 
so she “set right about it.” “Susan” was 
wholly imaginary. 
the 
quoted above. 


She sprang into being from 
joking words of a friend—the words 
That night Mrs. Warner woke 
up and began to work out the possibilities of 
the story. They seemed so funny that she got 
up and jotted down a dozen headings for ideas. 
In the morning she made a draft of four thou- 
sand words, which she afterward copied out to_ 
six thousand, and mailed to the Century. 
That was in May, and the Century accepted 
the story in June and printed it in November. 
Mrs. Warner adds that since then people ex- 
pect her to develop “ Susan” into a book, but 
that she really can’t think of anything more for 











herto say. The Christmas Zown Topics will 


have a story of hers, ‘“‘ The Three Sons,” which 
was accepted by Zown Tofics after having 


been refused four times — ‘I imagine,” says 


Mrs. Warner, “ because all the other 
had relatives who were doctors, or soldiers, or 
South.” Mrs. Warner has 


been writing for three years. The 


editors 


interested in the 


first year 


she wrote only a little poem and one short 


story, both of which were accepted. Then she 


went to Europe and did not anything 
else until she felt called ul voice her 


views of Europe. The book was printed, 


her views have changed so much sit 
that the edition has been suppresset 
her return from Europe a year ago, 


seventy-eight short stories 
[Thirty two of the stories hz 
printed, and about twelve more accepted. 
rest, she says, are returning to her every tl 
weeks. This does not at all « 


or tour scourage 


her. Whenever the manuscr 
turther improvement 
After tl 


nem away 


he writes them ove! 
seventh or eighth journey, she 
tora hile and then passes 
has sold several st 
n refused six times. Mrs 


Eng Sh, 


from the mannerisms of « 


She 
ially, reads no 


ts her daily news from a Germat 
is soon to have a book bro 
lishing firm. 
no 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Clemens. — Mark Twain’s story int 
Mag 


» wrote 


mas number of Harper's 


twenty years before 


mini 
he finally set it down on | 
without a break, nor did 

of it after it was written. W 
he says, this is the only story 


tu write in this way Usual 


hard over his short stories, 


] them. 


ng 
Crawford. — A young woman was 


to Mirion Crawford. recently He: 


he was a novelist, she said : — 


‘And have you written anything 
live after you are gone?” 
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“1 don’t know,” replied the novelist. ‘ You 
see, what I am after is something that will en- 
able me to live while I am here.’ — Boston 


Post. 


Doyle.— Sir Conan Doyle, in the general 
preface he has written for the new collected 
edition of his novels, includes some remarks 
on his own conception of the art of fiction. 
The touchstone with which he approaches a 
novel is a simple one — “ Does it interest?” 
If it does, he holds that the book has served its 
purpose. Of this power to interest he goes on 
to say: “It is the power of sympathy, the 
sense ofthe dramatic. There is no more capri 
cious and indefinable quality. The professor 
in his study may have no trace of it, while the 


Irish nurse in the attic can draw out the very 


souls of his children with her words. It is im 


igination —and it is the power of conveying 


the imagination.” 
Fowler. — Strange are 
authors! According to an interviewer 


Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 


has lately been talking, the last 
ch she believed she was intended 


st. But one day a firm of 


‘con ved the idea that 
1 Method:sm and Society 
, yn looking for 
hand with both sul 
on Miss 
called and explai 
is *] 


more, I’ve 


Fowl r. 


can't write a novel, and, 


never tried to.” She 


was 


try, and four months later she 


-n ** Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” 
Y } 
Journal. 


Mert man 


part of the 


Merriman. — “* Henry Seton 


Scott) played well the 


entertainer. Healways gave his readers 


a good plot, skilfully outlined against a back 


groun lin which “local color” was deftly ap- 
plied, and that 


characters were sure to be 
interesting, 


however quickly remembrance of 


them might fade from the mind. He had asa 


writer one besetting sin, a tendency to pad his 
books with machine-made epigrams disclosing 
far more complacency than wit. He had also 
one great virtue — he never allowed himself to 


be interviewed and never published his photo 





graph, resolutely keeping his personality from 


the public gaze. Known simply as Mr. Scott 
in private life, it is recorded of him that he 
once sat through a long dinner without giving 
the lady at his side the faintest clew to his 
professional interests. — Mew York Tribune. 
—-— * 
CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
The Art of Interviewing. — De Blowitz was 
unquestionably a great journalist, or at least a 
great interviewer and reporter. His practical 
suggestions to interviewers are interesting and 
The 


points out, will not take notes—a practice 


often acute. successful interviewer, he 
which keeps the person interviewed on his 


guard — but will trust to a trained memory. 
The interviewer who has elicited an indiscreet 
revelation must not depart abruptly, for if he 
‘a flash of caution will burst his 


does upon 


nformant,” and the journalist will be notified 
not to report what has been said. The person 
interviewed should know that his remarks are 
to be reported; but to this rule there are excep- 
tions. If the journalist is sure that his inform- 
ant will, on reflection, approve the publication 
yf the interview, it is not always necessary that 
he should be forewarned. When the person 
nterviewed is forewarned, and yet makes in- 
discreet revelations, these may legitimately be 
printed; but it js sometimes wise to forego this 
mmediate advantage in order to secure grati- 
tude and confidence. De Blowitz’s professional 


ethics are interesting: they are so frankly 


itilitarian. — Zhe Nation. 
Every Man His Own Book Doctor.— The 
‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 


that 


Table” has said 
fora 
And 


every book lover will agree with Dr. Holmes 


there should be a room set aside 


00k hospital in every complete house. 


when he learns how easy it is to put his books 


into substantial repair. The materials are: A 
] 


ue pot, a small pot of paste, one or two 


brushes which painters call sash tools, a bit 
of small, cheap sponge, and a large pair of 
scissors. First let me speak of the cheap re- 
prints of ‘many standard works issued with 
only paper covers. If a piece of smooth 
brown paper is pasted near the edge to cover 


each side, and a piece of white buckram glued 
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down the back, overlapping some half inch on 
each side, the buyer will have a serviceabl 
book. If he 


cover the brown paper sides with good marble 


respects the volume, he may 
paper, and letter the back with a broad pen. 

Let us suppose that we have a cloth covered 
book slipped out of its covers. Now, if we 
have a bookbinder’s press, or one of those 
old-fashioned tablecloth presses, we shall screw 
the naked book into the press, i. e., pressing 
the sides together and leaving the back ex- 
posed. Failing any kind of press, let us tie 
piece of stout string around the book from top 
to bottom, close up the back, so us to keep the 
wet out of it, and proceed with a small, cheap 
sponge and a basin of hot water to sponge off 
the muslin and glue from the back, not having 
the sponge too wet. 

We now leave the book to dry a little. an 
look at the cover. If it has a printed title, we 
will leave this, by all means, as titling a book 
is one of the amateur’s greatest difficulties. 
If the back is limp, we shall improve it 
glueing a piece of cartridge paper inside 
back, a full width from top to bottom. If 
back is torn or worn away from the lids, let us 
first repair it by getting a lady to give usa | 
of old lining or other thin material of a color 
which will tolerably match the cloth cover 
This we glue inside the cover before we ¢!] 
the strengthening paper. 

Let us 


now return to our volume drying 


the press. We will cut a piece of strong mus 
lin to cover the back, and leave about an incl 


le. We carefully glue the back 


free on each sit 
of the book, put on our muslin, leaving a looss 
margin on each side, and rubbing down the 
muslin to the back with an old paper-knif 

The. muslin is then covered with a piece of 
strong paper. 

I have discovered the best kind of mus 
for the backis a material kept by large drapers 
a kind of a cross 
the 
draper probably keeps “white buckram,” a 


called ‘“‘cheese straining,” 


between canvas and muslin, and same 
most useful material to the amateur, because 
it is tough and smooth, and one can write 
on it. 

Having returned to our book in press after 


two or three hours, we shall find the back dry 
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and the muslin firmly adhering to the back. 
We look to see that it is firmly attached both 
back of last 


We now fit it to its old cover, and paste down 


to the the first sheets and the 


the projecting inch of muslin on each side to 


g 
the inside of the lids, putting over it a strip of 
paper to prevent it sticking to the bo 

replace it in its 


covers in the press, 


some weigh 


sideways on a shelf with g 


Before passing the book into c¢ 
ake our 


»f the muslin close to the b 


scissors and trim tl 
not to be an eyesore: we also cut the 


muslin a little askew, w 


We shall find, after 


a firm, 


the proje cting 
Same Ol 

useful book. 
b ) yk whicl 


Book Low cr. 


ternly 1 gets worse e1 


> 


HELPFUL HINTS AND 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Sending Coins in Letters 
small coins through the mail, I | 
convenient to cut the corner from ar 
slip the coin into it, and then pin 
fasten this improvised coin envel 
upper cornerof my sheet of letter paper. 
sent in this way cannot shake around 
envelope, with a chance of being lost. 
Cuicaco, Itt 


When 


dictating to a typewriter or to any copy'st, if 


} 


For Writers who Dictate.— you are 
you want to have a word written witl 


“State, cay 


a ¢ apital 


letter, say, for instance: ped.” If 
whole word 
* State, in 


want to have a short phrase put in 


you want to have the printed in 


capitals, say: capitals.” If you 


quotation 


marks, say, for instance: ‘These (pause 


boodlers and grafters quoted ( pause ) of whom 
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I have spoken.” If you wish to have a long 


extract put in quotation marks, say at the be- 
ginning: ** Begin quote,” andatthe end: “ End 
juote.”” Always indicate a new paragraph to 
the copyist by saying, “ Paragraph.” 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


comes sweeter, more 

story than “A 
by Elizabeth Bis 
i fine 
woman 


rarely across a 


and straightforward 
ot U s 


tanains 
It is a tale 


y 
= 


nder 
of the development ol 
ter trom ¢ mature 


never fails to amuse in the telling 


| 
hildhood to 
1, and it 


en trivial incidents ot domestic rot 
touchil 


war and about the 


furnishes a true and yicture 


1 | 
( in Louisiana after the 
time of the invasion of the carpet-baggers. In 


the midst of pathos it sparkles with vivacious 


bellum condition of the 
freedmen and women. Al 


though the story is told in the first person, there 


i ounts ol 1é@ post- 
> al 
ex-master and 1e 


s no egotism init, and the personality of the 


narrator i original and delightfully 


“ Half a Dozen Housekeepers ”’ 
of girls, written for girls by a popular 
While it does not have 


the spontaneity of Miss Alcott’s books, whic! 


isa pleas ng 
Story 


writer of girls’ stories. 


never gave the impression of being written tor 
an admiring audience, it has many natural inci- 
dents, and the book is one with which a girl in 
her teens will be glad to curl up in some 
for entertaining reading. The 
tells of the experiences of six New England 

] 


giris 


COSY 
corner Story 
, who, when the school to which they had 
been sent was closed, on account of the burning 
of the recitation hall, obtained permission to 
spend the time at the home of one of their 
members whose parents were traveling. How 
they managed the housekeeping, what they did 
for entertainment, and what mishaps befell 
them is told in a bright and lively manner. and 
many a girl would have been glad to join them 


in their two weeks’ frolic. M. G. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
Vocal — ** Oh. Child of Mary, Softly Sleep,”” D S 
‘O Holy Night”’ Samuel Carr ; 
Jar,” Hibbard Flaxington Harker; 
Mister Nigger,’”’ Frank J. Kent and Henry E. Lower; 
ice, O Daughter of Milliken 


Babcock ; 
A Rose- 
* Run 


** Re- 


Christmas Song 
Grace and F 


Jerusalem,’’ M. C Piano — 
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** Angelic Vision,” 


Herman P. Chelius; 
Harriet Russell Collver. 


** Arabian Dance, 
Boston: C., W. Thompson & Co 
> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 

-the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 


f they will mention THe Writer when they write 


[He Proression OF PuBLicisT. Arthur Reed Kimball. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for December 
STEPHANE MALLARM! Francis Grierson Atlanti 


c. ) for December. 


EpitinG. (The fourth of Sir Leslie Stephen’s reminiscent 

apers.) Sir Leslie Stephen. Atlantic ( 38 for Decem- 

er. 

AVOWALS Being the Fourth of a New Series of ‘* Confes- 

yns of a Young Man.”’ George Moore. Lifpfincott’s Maga- 
28 c. ) for December. 

Pattie FRENEAL America’s First Port Illustrated. 


Annie Russell Marble. 


December. 


New England Magazine (28 c.) for 


FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERICAN Fa 
Il. Ol j 


llustrated. Century (38 c. 
[THe PERSONALITY 


. ) for December 
HawtuHorne. W. D 





H we ~ 
North American Review (53 « for December. 
WALTER Pats! Albert S. Henry. Book News (& for 
ember 
I rLe STorit F JouRNALISM. —II Julius Chambers 
ter ( 25 ¢ for December. 
| LAR ILLUSTRATORS. I. — Howarp CHANDLEI 
[llustrated Farl Stetson Crawfor Reader 
for December 
WILLIAM Ernest HENLR&Y Sidney Low Reprinted from 
e Cornhill Magazine in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for December 
Tue Poetry or W. D. Howagtts. With portrait. Rich 
Arthur. Booklovers Magazine (28 c. ) for December. 
Tur La MINSTREI Sir Walter Scott.) With frontis 
ece portrait. T. M. Parrot. Booklovers Magazine ( 28« 





ANGUAGE IN THE 


MAKING—A 


Booklovers Magazine ( 28 c.) for Decem- 


DEFENSE OF SLAN 


Tue Stupy or SHAKESPEARE. B.P. Drury. Glode Review 
53 c.) for December. 
How Parstrar Was Written. Illustrated. W. J 
derson. Delineator (1:8 c. ) for January. 
EADING FOR A GRANDFATHER. William Dean Howells 


larper’s Bazar (13. ) for December. 


SHORTHAND AND BRAINS John Rothwell Slate: World 


lay ( 28 ¢ for December. 
Cag ORIGIN OF THR Reatistic Novet. Pauline Carrington 
Bouvé. Gunton’s Magazine (13 ¢c.) for December 

Some Earty Impressions — Epitinc. Sir Leslie Stephen 
‘ational Review (75 c. ) for December 


Tue SympBoricat Drama. Emile Faguet. 


sarterly.( $1.28) for December-March. 


International 


Tue Parstrat of RicHARD WAGNER AND ITs SPIRITUAL 
ANCE. 


SIGNIFI B. O. Flower. Avena (28 c. ) for December. 





Henry FRANK: A 
piece portrait. 
ber. 


THE RELIGION « 


310GRAPHIC 
Thomas C. Dyas. 


Sxgetcu. With frontis- 


Mind (23 c.) for Decem- 
FWuittTieR. B.O. Flower. Mind (23 
for December. 

EvLection NIGHT IN A New York 
Illustrated. 


NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 
Ewan Macpherson. Household-Ledger (13¢ 
for December. 

JuAN pve Dios Prsa 


Patti Guthrie. 


(The Mexican Longfellow.) Witl 
portrait. Modern Mexico (13¢.) for De 
ember 


CoNnceERNING JoHN Bunyan. Illustrated. J. W. Davies 


Pilgrim (13 ¢. ) for December. 


James Wuitcoms RILey AND His CHILDREN. Illustrated 


Roger Galeshore. Success (13 c. ) for December. 


With portraits 
for December 


Notasie Peopite I Have INTERVIEWED 
Vance Thompson. Success (13 c. 
LitTLe PILGRIMAGES AMONG THE Men anp Women Wu 
Have Written Famous Books No 
E. F. Harkins. 


6— Jack Lonp 


Literary World ( 13.) for December. 


PoRTS OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE: RONSARD. Hilai: 
Belloc. Reprinted from the Plot in the Living Age (18: 


> 
for November 7. 


Mr. Kiptinc As Port AND PropHet. Stephen Gwynr 


Reprinted from the Pi/ot in the Living Age (18 c.) for N 
ember 14. 

Tue Otp Controversy AI r STORY-TELLING. H. | 
Marriott Watscn. Reprinted from the Monthly Review int 
Living Age (i8c. ) for November 14 

Woros THat Go To THE Bap. Reprinted from 

ademy in the Living Age ( 18 c.) for November 21. 

W. E. H. Lecxy. Reprinted from the Athenaeum the 
Living Age (18 cc.) for November 28. 

Heo! Mommsen. Dial (13. ) for November 1 

SCIENCE IN THE Ency pepIAs. T. D. A. Cock 
Dial (13 « for November 16. 

IHe MAKING oF BIBLES Findlay Muirhead. } 
Companion ( 13 ¢ for November 19 

How Yot Picture GTS IN THE Paper H. J. Mal 
Saturday Evening Post (8 « for November 21. 

DISSEMINATING LITERATURE. W. A. Fraser. zturday 
Evening Post (8 for November 28. 


—- - 


NEWS AND 


NOTES. 


Ernest Vizetelly has finished his biography 
Mr. 
Vizetelly was intimate with the French novel- 
ist for many years, and in this book he deals 


with the latter’s home life as well as with |] 


nis 


of Zola, which is soon to be published. 


literary career. 

William Roscoe Thayer, of 8 Berkeley Street 
Cambridge, Mass., has undertaken, at the re 
quest of Mr. Fiske’s family, to edit the letters, 
journals, and memorials of the late John Fiske. 

The name Aquila Kempster, which appears 
on the titlepage of “‘ The Mark,” is not a pseu- 
donym. The author-is 
New York. 


a newspaper man ol 
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The family of the late Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
The ; 
ton is preparing a collection of her letters for 
the press. Persons who may have such letters 
are asked to send them to Mrs. Stanton-Blatch, 
No. 612 East Buffalo Street, Ithaca, N. Y., o1 
d l Tro a 


nue 


to Theodore Stanton, No. 9 Ave 


dero, Paris. Letters will be copi and care 


fully returned. 
Dr. Moncure D. 


memoirs and will publish them 


Conway 


Richard Harding Davis has < 
he will never write another novel 


vote himself chiefly to play-writing 


belief that there is more money in 


* +) 


Evelyn Phinney, author ot 
the Nove 


} } ' 
whose nome 


Last Tenant,” in 
Evelyn Jernegan, 
recently in Holliston, Mass., | 
living in St. Louis. 

Robert W. Chambers 
the 
New 


his home. 


house at 
treet, York, a1 
make it 

\ distinguished comp] 
Ida Eckert Lawrence 
lication of her address | 
Congress of 1900, at Paris, 


a volume on the work a1 
Congress. 

Home and State Builders 
to b b] 


new put 
New Hampshire Pul 


magazine 
the 
George Franklyn Willey w 
A new department, conduc 
on the plan of the Contributor 
Atlanti Monthly, will be open 
ary number of the Crzvic. 
department will be signed 
names. 
Miss 


$250, and $I 


Helen Gou 


tor 


essays 


double topic :* (1 and history of 


the version of the Bible ap | by the Roman 
Catholic Church: (2 


of the Americanfrevised 


and history 
the ] ng) sh 
Essays offered in competition must be 
Dr. W. W. 
Teachers’ 


versio! 
Bible. 
Rev. 
the Bible 
York, before March 1, 1904. 


sent to White, president ot 


Training School, New 
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Che Metropolitan (New York) 
otters prizes of $800 and $500 for stories not 
exceeding 7,000 ( 


Mavazine 


~ 


words; $600 and $400 for 
stories not exceeding 5,000 words; and $200 


i he 


1 ne contest will close March 1, 1904. 


est poem not exceeding thirty-six lines. 


The publishers of Success offer fifty dollars 
forthe best name fora supplementary magazine 
that they publish in the interest of the Success 
league. A postal card request to the Success 
League Bureau, University Building, Washing- 
ton Square, New York, 


of the magazine to be 


will bring a description 
named and a blank on 
which the suggestion may be sent. 

The Pilgrim Creek, Mich. 


stories of American life that also give useful 


( Battle wants 


and accurate information. 
The Household. Ledger (New York) wants con- 
tributions from its readers for an editorial page. 


Mi [n- 
is one of the most 


The Christmas number of the Bur? 
Monthly(New York 
attractive fine-art magazines ever published. 
The editor 


losh 


has exquisite taste, and every 
lover of beautiful photographs will want every 
ssue ol 


rhe 


for I9g04 


s publication. 


Pope bicycle daily-leaf desk calendar 


can be had free at any of the Pope 
Manufacturing Co.’s stores, or by mail for ten 

nts by addressing the home office at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Mifflin for 


a volume on ** American Literary 


and Co. announce 


Houghton, 


publicat! 


* 


on 
by Leon H. Vincent. 


asters,” 


Professor Theodor Mommsen died at Char- 
lottenburg, Germany, November I, aged eighty- 
five. 

‘* Edmund Kirke”) died 


e% 


James R. Gilmore 
Falls, N. 


rhty years. 


fond 


at Glens November 16, aged 
e) 
Edwin Lord Weeks died in Paris November 
iP aged fifty-four. 
Mrs. Harriet Maxwell Converse died in New 
York November 18, aged sixty-five. 
Dr. Henry Carrington Bolton died in Wash- 
ington November 19, aged sixty years. 
Hugh Stowell Scott ( 
man” 


“ Henry Seton Merri- 
died at Ipswich, England, November 
19, aged forty years. 
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